The Conviction of Sin 
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?HE trouble with all that 
kind of talk,” remarked 
2 Mr. Walker, judicially, 
as he listened to the re- 
BY verberations of the re- 
ai vivalist’s impassioned 

eACPENS Se periods, “is that it’s 
out of date. That’ s the way folks used 
to go on about religion when I was a 
boy back in West Endbury, but it’s as 
much gone by now as putting bear- 
grease on your hair.” After emitting 
this dictum, he put his pipe back in his 
mouth, cocked his feet up on the railing 
of his porch, and contemplated with 
great satisfaction the new concrete walk 
from the street to the house. ‘Concrete 
costs like the devil,’ he admitted to his 
wife; “but there’s some class to it, once 
you got it.” 

There was a pause. The sweet, hot 
June night was vibrant with the stirring 
of the vear’s new life, with the whir 
of. the Walker lawn-sprinkler revolving 
briskly, with the soft spatter of the 
water on the grass, and with the bellow- 
ings of the revivalist preacher in the 
little church next door. It was an old 
joke of Walker’s that he and his family 
never needed to go to church. ‘All we 
gotta do any time,” he explained, “is to 
sit on the porch and soak up righteous- 
ness without bothering to put on a coat 
and vest.” 

As a rule, it was only the hymns and 
an occasional loud burst of eloquence 
from the minister which carried over to 
the Walker’s comfortable, vine-covered 
porch, but for the last week their eve- 
nings had been varied by hearing a great 
deal of preaching. A superannuated 
open-air revivalist, whose vogue had 
now passed, so that he was only sought 
for in unimportant churches, was spend- 
ing a fortnight in the tidy little city, 
with the avowed purpose of stirring it 
from what he called, to the mingled 
wrath and contemptuous amusement of 
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his invisible listener, “its hellish, smug 
self-satisfaction.”” The fiery old man’s 
voice, harsh and broken-with years of 
tent speech-making, rent the air like a 
brazen trumpet invariably off the key. 

“My! Don’t he holler!’ commented 
Mrs. Walker, the first night of his 
ministrations. 

The two Walker children, at the high- 
ly fastidious ages of seventeen and 
twenty, found the old preacher “the 
limit,” and regularly, as they went on 
to say, “hit the trail” as soon as his 
raucous, denouncing voice began its 
nightly appeals to its audience to repent 
and turn from their viciousness. But 
the father said ’twould take more than 
hell-fire to keep him off his own porch 
after a hard day’s work at the store. 

He had an immense pride and satis- 
faction in his home, and in everything 
that belonged to it, from his wife—still 
comely and very competent—down to 
the latest new improvement, whatever 
that might be. Just now it was the new 
concrete sidewalk. He had begun life as 
an errand-boy in what was now his own 
big, prosperous grocery-store; and of 
this success his well- painted, tree- 
shaded, lawn-surrounded, much piazzaed 
house was the visible symbol. He was 
quite conscious of this pleasure in the 
outward and visible signs of his triumph 
over the innumerable possibilities of 
failure, and although he was occasion- 
ally tickled by the quaint, old-fashioned 
grimness of the revivalist’s vocabulary, 
he was more than once nettled and vexed 
by denunciations which ignored the pos- 
sibility of such patently justifiable sat- 
isfaction as his. When the preacher 
bawled out a well-worn phrase to the 
effect that ordinary good works and 
decent living were as nothing in the judg- 
ment of the Almighty, and went on bel- 
lowing about the necessity for the deep- 


est conviction of sin before any spiritual 
life could begin, Mr. Walker in his shirt- 
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HE HAD AN IMMENSE PRIDE AND SATISFACTION IN HIS HOME 


sleeves took lively exception to this doc- 
trine. 

“It makes me tired to hear anybody 
still getting off that old guff they used 
to scare the girls with forty years ago! 
You can’t make folks nowadays believe 
they’re miserable worms. Why shouldn’t 
a man who’s worked hard and kept 
straight and made a success of life take 
some satisfaction init? If he’s got good 
sense, he won’t crawl in the mud and 
say he’s a vile sinner. He knows he 
ain’t.” 

He did not make this declaration in 
the first person, but the implication was 
frank." His wife agreed with him, though 
absently. She was knitting a fancy 
party-scarf for Susy, and her mind was 
not on theology. But when the minister 


in the little church next door, preaching 
to the meager congregation which came 
to hear him, screamed out that no man 
could get any spiritual return for charity 
or good works until he realized the 
abominations of his own heart, Mr. 
Walker nodded his head in ironic agree- 
ment, and told his wife: 

““There’s where he hits the nail on the 
head, Eliza! It’s only the fellows who 
got some reason to think they’re vile 
worms that gives the half-dollars to the 
bums.” 

Like many other successful people, 
Mr. Walker had a small opinion of what 
is usually known as charity. “It don’t 
do ’em a bit of good”—he always thus 
explained his refusal to put his name 
down on subscription-lists for destitute 
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families. ‘The same things that sent 
’em down and out in the first place will 
keep ’em down and out till the cows 
come home. It’s like pouring water into 
a sieve.” And if he caught his wife giv- 
ing food to a tramp, she was always 
treated to a disquisition on the folly of 
alms-giving. 

Although they had frequent acrimoni- 
ous disputes, he was very dependent on 
his wife, and told her everything that 
was in his mind. She was an integral 
part of one of his daily pleasures, which 
was to sit of an evening with the local 
newspaper, reading aloud to his wife 
bits which might interest her, and which 
were not so long as to be tiresome to him. 
His children, now growing rapidly to the 
assertive age, were very restive under 
this second-hand, dribbled acquaintance 
with the news, but his wife, who knew 
that the proceeding always put him in a 
good humor, had a special bit of fancy- 
work which she kept for the mitigation 
of that hour. 

On the last evening of the old revival- 
ist’s sojourn next door, the Walkers sat 
in their living-room by the lamp. Mrs. 
Walker was knitting, with a resigned ex- 
pression, while her husband read aloud 
from the paper’s “patent-insides’’ some 
statistics about the number of thousand 
feet cut every year in the mahogany 
forests of Brazil. Suddenly he gave an 
exclamation: 

“Gee whiz! .. . Whad d’y’ think o’ 
that!’ and read aloud: ‘‘‘News has 
reached this office that Mr. Marshall 
Druitt, a New York financier and news- 
paper owner, is thinking of buying a 
number of farms out in the Olan River 
region, north of our city, and consoli- 
dating them into a great estate. Al 
though Mr. Druitt is not one of the well- 
advertised magnates of New York, those 
who are in a position to know say that 
he is one of the richest men in this coun- 
try. His fondness for country life comes 
from a boyhood on the soil. Mr. Druitt 
has risen from being a poor farmer’s son 
to his present financial eminence. The 
fairer ones among our readers may be 
interested to know that Mrs. Druitt be- 
fore her marriage was the great heiress 
and beauty, Miss Eleanor Van der Bart, 
the second daughter of Mr. Druitt’s 
business associate, Mr. Nicholas Van 
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der Bart, the well-known capitalist and 
philanthropist.’” 

Mr. Walker laid down the paper with 
an air of stupefaction. 

“Well—?” said his wife, her rising 
inflection indicating with some impa- 
tience that if there was anything inter- 
esting in that item of news, her husband 
would have to expound it for her. 

“Why, that’s Marsh Druitt!” cried 
Mr. Walker, in a loud voice, staring at 
his wife as though he expected her to 
contradict him. ‘‘That’s Marsh Druitt, 
that I was brought up with as a boy, 
back in West Endbury!” 

His wife admitted by an “Is that so?” 
the concession that this was not an ordi- 
nary fact, but continued to count her 
stitches unperturbed. Her imagination 
was not the most prominent feature in 
her intellectual physiognomy. 

Her husband went on, rubbing his 
hand back and forth over the top of his 
now slightly bald head: ‘‘Well! well! 
Who'd ha’ thought it? Us boys used to 
think he was queer. He was crazy about 
wanting to be a printer, I remember.” 

“Yes,” commented Mrs. Walker, ‘‘the 
paper says he’s a newspaper man now.” 

“So it does!” Mr. Walker returned 
to the sheet and reread the paragraph 
slowly to himself. After he finished, he 
stared a long time at it in silence. Then 
he shook his head. “Well, if that don’t 
beat me/ There’s no doubt about its 
being Marsh. First place, there never 
was but one such queer name. That 
about his father being a poor farmer, 
too. Marsh’s father had a good-for- 
nothing farm out in the sand north of 
West Endbury. Marsh hated farming 
then, though. He wanted to be a 
printer. Us boys wanted to make some 
labels to stick on the teacher’s desk— 
something about a beau she had—and 
Marsh ’most killed himself trying to 
print ’em on the town printing-press. 
He got in at night, and was going to do 
it, when he heard somebody coming, and 
jumped out o’ the window. Landed on 
his head. Us boys were ’most scared to 
death. We none of us ever told how he 
got hurt. I guess folks don’t know about 
it in West Endbury to this day.” 

Mrs. Walker preserved the neutral 
silence in which wives often listen to 
their husband’s reminiscences, and he 


‘aNY MAN THAT’S WORTH HIS SALT LIKES TO FEEL INDEPENDENT” 


went on: “Say ... don’t you remem- 
ber my reading to you a while back 
about Nicholas Van der Bart’s other 
daughter getting married to an English 
duke? Gosh! Think of old Marsh 
Druitt brother-in-law to a duke!’ He 
picked the paper up again, but in a mo- 
ment cast it down. Sudden irritability 
seemed to have descended on him. “‘It’s 
awful hot and close here,’ he com- 
plained. “‘Why the dickens don’t we go 
out on the porch?” 

As they opened the door, the’ bat- 
tered, brassy voice of the old preacher, 
roaring through the night, burst upon 
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their ears: ... the judgment-seat 
and the awful eye of the Lord. Unless 
a man knows in his heart what a mean, 
scabby rat he is, he’ll never know what 
the grace of the Lord can do to save 
him.” 

Mr. Walker spoke with the air of a 
man whose patience is utterly worn out: 
“Gee! That old donkey does get on my 
nerves with his everlasting hee-haw!”’ 


The next morning Mr. Walker woke 
up feeling as though he had not digested 
his supper. 

“What ’d we have to eat last night, 
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anyhow, Eliza?” he asked his wife, ac- 
cusingly. 

“Oh, just the usual things,” she an- 
swered, with the indifference of a wife 
of long standing to her husband’s moods: 
“Creamed potatoes and cold salmon 
and strawberry short-cake.”’ 

Finding nothing to complain of in 
that innocuous menu, Mr. Walker got 
heavily out of bed and began to dress. 
He felt as he did when there was a bad 
taste in his mouth. But there was no 
bad taste in his mouth. 

Even the first sight of his store, usu- 
ally an exhilarating moment in his day, 
did not, on this morning, exorcise the 
dull, leaden lump which lay disquieting- 
ly somewhere within him. He stopped 
across the street to look at the front, 
which always gave him so much pride, 
and found no mental comment to make 
save that the big plate-glass windows 
were not as clean as they ought to be, 
and the great gilt sign, ‘‘ Fancy Groceries 
—B. F. Walker,” had been shaken by the 
last wind-storm so that it hung askew. 

It was not until late that morning, as 
he was personally waiting on one of the 
town’s richest women, that he suddenly 


OVER THE TOP OF HIS NEWSPAPER HE GAVE 
A LONG, FURTIVE LOOK AT HIS WIFE 
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learned what was the cloud hanging 
sullenly at the back of his consciousness. 
His customer—one of his best, whose 
extravagant insistence on metropolitan 
Juxuries had helped more than anything 
else to build up the “fine”’ part of his 
grocering—chanced to speak casually to 
a friend with her of the news that the 
New York Druitts might come to be 
summer residents of the region. At the 
name the dull lump of discomfort which 
had afflicted the grocer all the morning 
stirred into a momentary acute sick- 
ness. 

He was astonished to realize that Mar- 
shall Druitt’s success was what was the 
matter with him. During the rest of 
the day—all through the hurry and 
press of a retail business—his mind re- 
turned stealthily to the thought of Dru- 
itt’s money, his rank, his social position. 
He took a morbid pleasure in these 
painful thoughts. 

He had another surprise that after- 
noon, when, after his return home, his 
wife remarked that she s’posed he’d go 
and look up Mr. Druitt when he came 
to town and remind him they were boys 
together. He was really as startled as 
she by the fierce vio- 
lence of his revulsion 
from this idea, which 
had not before occur- 
red to him. 

“No, I won't!” he 
said, in angry haste. 
“T won't have any man 
think I’m hanging on 
to him just because I 
happened to know him 
when he was a boy.” 
And while he was 
still glaring at her 
and breathing hard, 
he was wondering why 
he should feel such a 
hatred of the idea of 
seeing his old friend. 

“Oh, well, if you 
want to be so awfully 
independent!” said his 
wife, somewhat offend- 
ed; ‘only I call it 
standing up so straight 
you lean over back- 
ward.” 

The grocer felt 
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grateful to her for thus labeling the un- 
recognizable seething in his heart. ‘‘Oh, 
any man that’s worth his salt likes to feel 
independent,” he said, looking around 
at his children. ‘‘That’s the American 
of it.” 

For severai days he was upheld by this 
dramatizing of his moral equality with 
his old associate, but little by little, at 
a thousand leaks, a still, cold, deadly 
tide began to seep into the warm com- 
placence of his ordered and regular life. 
He could not get the name of Druitt 
out of his head, a difficulty which was 
increased by the fact that in the local 
paper there was now and then an occa- 
sional paragraph about the financier. 
For some reason which he could not 
have explained, Mr. Walker read no 
more of these aloud to his wife, although 
he pored over them till he could shut 
his eyes in the night and see the para- 
graph imprinted on the dark. One of 
these made the estimate (based, as is 
usual with such fanciful computations, 
on the sketchiest knowledge of the facts) 
that the prospective resident of the 
county had for weekly income a sum 
which stuck in the mind of the owner 
of B. F. Walker’s Fine Grocery-store. 
It chanced to be almost exactly the 
gross sum taken in during the year by 
the store. “Gross, ... not the profits!” 
he cried aloud to himself as he walked 
down-town the morning after he had 
read this; and he looked around hastily 
to see if any one had heard him. 


Another paragraph which he did not 
read aloud related to the beauty of Mrs. 
Druitt. It seemed that she was much 
younger than her husband, who had not 
married till past his forties; and that she 
was still considered one of the greatest 
belles among her sister’s English Court 
circle. Over the top of his newspaper 
Mr. Walker gave a long, furtive look at 
his unconscious wife — frankly middle- 
aged like himself, her hair done in the 
sleek, plain manner she affected in hot 
weather, a blue-and-white checked ging- 
ham dress clothing her matronly girth. 
He had often quarreled with his wife, 
but never till then had he been disloyal 
to her. As he looked, his mind was 
filled with ugly thoughts which had 
never visited him before—that a man 
was a fool to marry young, since later 
on, with an established position, he could 
pick and choose as a beginner could not; 
that at forty-five a man is still physically 
in his prime and a woman is old, and 
that it is hard on a man still in his prime 
to be tied to an old woman. After that 
there was added to his new, silent com- 
munings with himself, a fixed resolution 
that, whatever else happened, Druitt 
should never see Mrs. Walker. He felt 
he would be too ashamed of her. 

For a new preoccupation had come 
upon him one day, with a bound, like a 
wild beast springing from ambush. Even 
if he didn’t go to look up Marshall 
Druitt, suppose they met by accident! 
In fact, once the idea entered his head, 
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he did not see how they could avoid 
meeting by accident, almost as soon as 
the Druitts established themselves on the 
new estate. There would be comings 
and goings to the station from the Druitt 
place, of course; and there, emblazoned 
for all to see on the main street of the 
town, was his huge sign, proclaiming to 
all the world that B. F. Walker, who 
had started life on equal terms with the 
great financier, was now a grocery-man 
in a small provincial city. Of course, 
Marshall would remember the name; 
the “B. F.” had been an old joke be- 
tween them as boys. The grocer writhed 
like a beetle on a pin at the thought of 
their first encounter. Perhaps Marshall 
would try to be affable and condescend- 
ing. If he did, he’d see that he couldn’t 
put on any high-falutin’ airs with— 
But suppose the grocer happened to be 
putting up candy in a bag, or tying up 
soap? With what face could he put 
down purse-proud condescension? He 
imagined the encounter in a thousand 
different circumstances, each one more 
humiliating than the others. He was 
now not only disloyal to his wife; he 
was ashamed of the business which had 
been the pride of his life. 

And he came to be ashamed of his 
house—any one of Druitt’s gardeners 
had a better one, he supposed. He was 
ashamed of his children. Susy wasn’t 
a bit pretty, and hadn’t any “way” 
with her for the boys; and Junior was 
good for nothing, with his lackadaisical 
liking for his violin, which he played so 
badly. The grocer tried to shake off 
the obsession. He succeeded for whole 
hours in forgetting it; but suddenly, as 
he looked at something which had given 
him pleasure before, he saw it as it 
would appear to the rich man, and the 
taste of apples of Sodom was in his 
mouth. 

One night as he lay sleepless, strug- 
gling with his demon, a great idea struck 
him. If he could but eliminate the sign, 
the great gilt “B. F. Walker,” he would 
be safe. Druitt would never suspect his 
proximity, would never in the world 
hear of him; he could live on tn unob- 
served anonymity and breathe freely. 
The idea seemed to him such a perfect 
answer to his troubles that it was not 
until he reached the store that it oc- 
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curred to him how difficult it would be 
to think of a pretext for taking down 
the sign. It needed no repairs, having 
been freshly gilded not long before, and 
only the other day he had paid a man 
to climb up and straighten it when it 
hung askew. Every one knew his pride 
in it—he had often told his clerks of the 
lifting of heart with which he had first 
seen his own name over the door of the 
shop where he had begun as a poor 
errand-boy. The day passed without 
his being able to think of any excuse for 
removing it. He slept badly that night. 

As he approached the store the next 
morning, the sun shone on the gilt Jet- 
ters till they sparkled. It seemed to the 
proprietor that one could see nothing 
else on the street. He looked up at it 
and hated it, and resolved that, excuse 
or no excuse, he would have it down 
before night. It was his. He could do 
what he wanted with it. But when the 
moment came to face the astonished 
eyes and silent, surprised conjectures of 
his clerks, he could not do it, and, raging 
within, put off his enterprise until the 
next day. The Druitts were not to make 
their first visit to the new estate for 
some weeks. Perhaps something would 
happen before then. Perhaps a wind 
would blow the confounded sign down. 


That evening after the clerks had all 
gone home, he stood alone in the store, 
making his usual nightly count of the 
money in the cash-register. The process 
had none of its old savor. He looked at 
the open drawer, full to the brim with 
bills and coins, and reflected bitterly 
that it would look like chicken-feed to 
the man whose weekly income was more 
than his store took in during the year. 
But when a man’s figure stepped across 
the threshold, his lifelong habit of care 
for the money in the store sent him 
quickly and a little belligerently to meet 
the new-comer. Then, seeing that the 
man was very shabby, and walked 
feebly, he called out to him, peremp- 
torily, “Too late! Business is over.” 

“TY don’t want to buy anything,” said 
the man in a toneless veice. He con- 
tinued to shamble forward, in spite of 
the other’s repellent attitude, and finally 
the grocer stepped toward him to put 
him out by force, 
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“Don’t you know me, Benjy?” said 
the man, halting. The light fell on a 
thin face, covered with a short stubble 
of gray beard. In spite of the wavering, 
disheartened eyes, the lines of premature 
age, and the stooped shoulders, he was 
so unmistakably the same person whom 
Walker had last seen 
as a visionary lad of 
seventeen that before 
he knew it the familiar 
name was on his lips. 
For an instant the 
envenomed last weeks 
did not exist, nor even 
the long lapse of years 
since they were both 
boys. 

“Why, Marsh Dru- 
itt! What you doing 
here?” cried the grocer. 
Then it all came back. 
“No,” he corrected 
himself. “Of course 
that’s wrong, but— 
you looked so hke an 
old schoolmate of 
mine—” 

“Oh, Pm Marsh 
Druitt all right,” said 
the other, with an 
uneasy, propitiating 
smile. He took off his 
shabby derby-hat and 
touched his fingers to 
a long scar running 
back from his forehead 
into his thin, un- 
combed gray hair. 
“There’s the place 
where I hit when I 
fell out of the window that time when 
we tried to print those labels. You boys 
thought I was dead.”’ He added, with 
no change of tone in the same slightly 
acrid voice, “‘and a good job for me 
if I had been.” 

“But you can’t be Marshall Druitt!” 
cried the other. ‘“There’s—why he’s 
the one who owns the newspapers, 
and—” 

“Oh yes—him,” said the other, un- 
surprised. “That ain’t his real name. 
He’s a Polish Jew. They all take on 
American names as soon as they get to 
this country. I wondered once how he 
got mine, and J wrote him about it. He’d 
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happened to see it in a list of folks hurt 
in a railway accident. He said he liked 
the sound of it. His real name is Sol- 
omon Blumensky.” 

‘The grocer was for a moment almost 
unmanned by the extremity of his reac- 
tion. He was penetrated by the same 
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aching relief which comes after the lan- 
cet has discharged the hot, potsonous 
matter from a throbbing ulcer. He 
leaned against the counter and swal- 
lowed. 

The other man dismissed the matter 
and went on with a tremulous boldness: 
“Say—Benjy—I wonder if you’d do 
something for an old friend. [’m—I’m— 
I just got to have some money. My 
wife’s sick, and my boy’s got into trou- 
ble, and I lost my job, and I ain’t got a 
soul to help me out. I ain’t very well, 
either. The doctors say ’m a ‘T. B’” 

He stopped, his thin, dirty fingers 
clutching hard at the broken rim of his 
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hat, and looked abjectly, with a shame- 
ful timidity, at the well-fed, prosperous 
man before him. 

“But how'd you know where I— 
how’d you happen to— Why, J didn’t 
know you lived here!’ The grocer was 
lost in stupefied conjecture. 

“T didn’t want you should,” returned 
the other, with the acrid bitterness 
which constantly tinged his weak voice. 
“T was ashamed , 
for you to. We 
started together, 
and you won out 
and I’m a failure. 
I been here for 
three years now. 
We live over be- 
yond the railroad 
tracks where the 
Ginniesare. [| 
been setting type 
on their Ginny 
newspaper. I’d 
be ashamed for 
you to see the two 
rooms we live in. 
My wife ain’t had 
her health for 
years, and she 
can’t keep things 
up. I lost my job 
three weeks ago. 
They give it toa 
cousin of the 
man that runs 
the paper—and I 
was the one that 
learned him to 
set type, too! I 
was behind with 
my bills then. My 
wife’s been sick a 
lot—and my boy 
gambles a good 
deal, and he had 
bad luck. I been 
tryin’ ever since 
to get up my 
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for some money. 
It’s begging. 
*Twon’t be a loan. I won't live to pay 
it back. [ve walked up and down in 
front of your house more’n a hundred 
times—but I couldn’t go in—everything 
looked so nice—” 
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His voice broke. He turned away and 
stood with his back to the owner of the 
store, his head hanging. 

‘The mind of the other man was work- 
ing with involuntary quickness and 
vividness. The reaction from the fever- 
ish tension of the last weeks was like a 
fever itself. His imagination, usually 
rather sluggish, now bounded forward, 
carrying him away like a runaway horse. 
He saw the whole 
situation with a 
completeness and 
a rapidity which 
was not his usual 
mental habit. It 
was as though a 
cog had slipped, 
so furious was the 
haste of the ideas 
thronging into his 
head. Yes, he saw 
it all—the lean, 
hungry failure, 
slinking before the 
well-kept house, 
and wincing at 
every evidence of 
another’s success. 
Mr. Walker drew 
a long breath—it 
seemed the first 
really long breath 
he had taken for 
some time. Yes, 
it must have 
lookedpretty 
good to him—the 
man who lived in 
two rooms, over 
in Ginny-town 
across the tracks. 

Maybe Eliza 
was out tending 
to the flower-beds 
—Eliza with one 
of her nice, fresh 
gingham dresses 
and her hair fixed 
nice. Rather dif- 
ferent, that, from 
a sickly slattern 
who couldn’t keep two rooms in order. 
And perhaps Junior had come down the 
new concrete walk in his well-pressed 
ready-mades, his violin in his hand, 
on his way to a lesson. Not much 
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knowledge of gambling-hells about that 
boy! Yes, it was easy for Mr. B. F. 
Walker to imagine the effect of that 
picture on the spectator in broken 
shoes and shabby clothes, hiding under 
the shadow of the trees across the street. 
A little warm feeling began to glow in 
Mr. Walker’s heart. 

And then the store—the store must 
have looked pretty good to him, too, 
with the new plate-glass show-case, and 
the fountain in the middle, playing on 
the expensive salad-stuffs, and the well- 
dressed customers coming and going. 
The proprietor looked about him with 
alert eyes. Yes, indeed, old Marsh must 
have been taken aback the first time 
he looked at the store and read the 
big gilt sign above it and knew it was 
his old schoolmate who— 

At the thought of the sign, recollection 
of the last weeks came back to him like 
a blow. He stiffened as though a knife 
had been run through him. It felt 
exactly like a knife—a sudden, fierce, 
violent stab. He did not know that he 
had given a low cry of dismay nor that 
the other man had turned, startled. He 
was staring at the blank wall, an expres- 
sion of acute nausea on his face, the 


corners of his mouth drawn down, his 
lower lip dropped. He did not see the 
wall. He saw a vision of what manner 
of soul his was, and a great regenerating 
moral sickness shook him from head to 
foot. It was like fire in his vitals, searing 
out of him his lifelong opinion of himself. 
He felt that for the rest of his life he 
would be ashamed to meet his wife’s 
eyes or look up at the gilt sign. 

The loss of his self-respect was like 
a momentary death to him, and he 
struck out convulsively to retain it, 
with as irrepressible an instinct to live 
as that of a suffocating man who fights 
for air. 

He rushed at the other man, and, 
clutching his ragged coat-sleeve, dragged 
him back to the cash-register. The 
drawer still stood open, with its cun- 
ningly hollowed holes and pockets full 
to the brim with coins and bills. He 
pushed the other man toward it. “Here 
—take what you want!” he cried, 
roughly. ‘Just put both hands in and 
take out what you want!” 

As the other drew back, frightened by 
his wild, pale face, ““Takeit! Take it!” 
shouted the grocer, the sweat running 
down his face. 


